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EFHE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. 
Chap. I. Verses 1-5.—Address and Greeting. 


jf modern times the writer of a letter (except in the most formal style) 

begins by addressing the person to whom he writes, and ends by 
signing his own name. But Paul, according to the custom of his time, 
always begins with his own name, and then adds the name or description 
of the people whom he addresses. “So-and-so to so-and-so greeting,” 
was the regular way of beginning a letter, and examples of this form may 
be seen in Acts xv. 23, xxiii. 26, and /ames i. 1. Paul, with his warm 
affection and deep religious feeling, was not content with the usual polite 
phrase, but, while retaining the general form, substituted for “greeting” 
(Ahairein) a word which in the Greek has a somewhat similar sound and 
appearance, “grace” (Aarts). We shall see presently that this was a 
favourite word, and full of meaning. To this he added another word, also 
rich in meaning, “peace,” which some think he borrowed from the 
Hebrew salutation, sZa/ém, peace or welfare. 

The student will find it interesting to compare with one another the 
openings of the Pauline Epistles, and see how the writer varies the 
description both of himself and of his readers, and lengthens or shortens 
the address according to the object which he has in view at the time of 
writing. He will soon observe that the begining of Galatians has some 
marked characteristics. In asserting the divine origin of his own apostolic 
commission, Paul first insists that it was not of human appointment, in 
evident allusion to the attempts which were made to weaken his authority. 
He addresses his readers simply as “The churches of Galatia,” without 
any expression of endearment or approval, or any intimation that they 
were churches in any high sense. The Greek word means nothing more 
than “assemblies,” and accordingly Paul elsewhere adds some descriptive 
phrase, “Church of God” (J and // Cor.), “The Church of the 
Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ (7 and // 
Thes.). He did not feel that the Galatian assemblies could be truly 
described in such terms. Accordingly he does not add to the salutation an 
expression of thanks to God for them. The Epistle shares this characteristic 
only with 77 Cor., which was also written under the stress of wounded 
feelings.* We should notice also how the doctrinal allusions are suggested 
’ by the subject of the Epistle : the raising of Christ from the dead, so that 
*In Ephesians the thanksgiving is postponed to i. 15, 
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he is an ever-living spiritual power ; his having given himself for our sins, 
that he might take us out of the present evil age, and so deliver us entirely 
from the dominion of the law. 

Chap. I. Ver. 1.—‘“ Not from men, neither through man.”’—The two 
expressions are used to show that neither the ultimate source of his apostle- 
ship nor the agency through which it was conferred was human. An office 
might be divine inits origin, and yet be conferred only through the instrumen- 
tality of men. For instance, many think that the office of the clergy is divine 
in quite a special sense, and nevertheless believe that it can be bestowed 
only through particular human agents ; and, justas the Judaizers despised 
Paul, they have a great contempt for those who claim to be ministers of 
Christ without having passed through a human ordination. None now, 
it is true, have the special experiences of Paul or his transcendent gifts ; 
but we lose much of the deepest and most valuable teaching of the New 
Testament when we look on the Apostles as mere miraculous exceptions, 
and think it would be profane to apply the lessons of their lives to our- 
selves. They, in fact, made manifest the hidden spiritual life of man, and 
Paul represents those who, without some particular human sanction, feel 
impelled to speak to their brother men what the Spirit of God has already 
spoken in their own hearts. The world’s greatest teachers are found at 
least as much outside as inside of any official class. 

The change from the plural “men,” to the singular “man,” may be due 
to the fact that an appointment would be derived from a body of men, but 
would be conferred through the agency of one. 

“Through Jesus Christ.”—This is clearly contrasted with “through 
man”; and yet Paul himself speaks of Christ as “the second man” (in 
opposition to the first, Adam, /. Cor. xv. 47). But it is obvious that he is 
here referring to men still living upon earth, and he properly contrasts 
with them one who had passed into the unseen world, and was at the head 
of a great spiritual empire. When and how he received his apostleship 
through Christ we cannot say with certainty. He fully believed that he 
had seen the risen Christ, but he does not tell us that he had spoken with 
him. We may fairly suppose that all the inward experiences which 
attended his conversion were to him a voice of Christ, bidding him take 
up the cross and preach the Gospel. But his thought cannot stop here. 
It was God who raised Jesus from the dead, and, therefore, it was through 
the operation of God himself that he was called to be an Apostle. God 
is “the Father.” Inthe New Testament this name has not lost its full- 
ness and freshness of meaning, and sunk into a mere theological term. It 
always implies the fatherhood of God ; and it is appropriate here because 
Paul has to teach, in the course of the epistle, that men are sons of God, and 
therefore heirs of a grander and freer life than that to which the Galatians 
were stooping. Christ was ¢e Son, that he might be “first-born among 
many brothers” (om. viii. 29); and thus true Christians are a brotherhood 
of men who know that in and with their great leader they are sons of God. 

Ver. 2.—“ All the brethren which are with me.’”—The words “with 
me” show that this expression must refer, not to the members of the 
Church in the place where Paul was staying, but to his companions in his 
travels. Instead of naming one or two of those who were with him, as he 
does in several of the other epistles, he includes them all, to make it clear 
that there was a general concurrence in his views. But though his 
companions agreed with what he said, and joined with him in addressing 
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the Galatians, the letter itself is entirely his own, and accordingly in the 
sixth verse he speaks in the first person singular, and he does so 
throughout the rest of the epistle. 

Ver. 3.—‘‘ Grace to you and peace from God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”—The word translated “grace” is an old Greek word, 
but in Christian teaching it has acquired a special religious meaning. 
The word in this special sense is not confined to Paul in the New Testa- 
ment ; but it is used by him so much more frequently than by other 
writers, and is so necessary to his thought that we may perhaps ascribe to 
him its introduction into the language of Christian theology. In classical 
Greek it denoted, first, outward grace or beauty, and then the gracious or 
kindly feeling of either the giver or receiver of’ a favour. The classical 
writers used it most commonly of the receiver ; and hence its meaning of 
gratitude or thanks, a sense in which it is sometimes used by Paul (for 

‘instance, Romans vi. 17). From the feeling it is transferred to the gift by 
which the feeling is expressed. The Apostle generally uses it of the giver, 
God ; and, when referring to him, it must mean, not gratitude, but his 
gracious feeling towards those whom he benefits. So constantly is it 
used with this meaning that it is not always qualified as “the grace of 
God,” but stands by itself simply as “ grace ;” and in this sense it is con- 
trasted with “law” as a principle of the Divine government (see Romans 
vi. 14). On the human side faith is opposed to legal works; and 
similarly on the divine side the grace which freely blesses men is opposed 
to the law which only exacts obedience. It differs from love in excluding 
all notion of desert in its object, and expressing the absolutely free and 
unmerited kindness of God (see Romans iv.4; i. 24; Eph. ii. 8, 9). 
further it is a kindness exercised towards the souls of men, and when it 
denotes a gift, it means the spiritual graces which God bestows. Thus in 
iil. 9, we are told that Peter and James and John perceived the grace 
that was given to Paul; and when we compare this with the previous 
verse, we see that this grace was an inworking of God, fitting Paul to be 
an Apostle of the Gentiles. In this sense the grace may be of various 
kinds and degrees, and comes to denote the particular quality of spiritual 
excellence that is given by God, now to one, and now to another, for some 
special purpose (see Romans xi. 6 sqq. ; pA. iv. 7 sqq.) Paul, however, 
speaks not only of the grace of God, but of the grace of Christ. The 
notion is thus modified, by introducing the great agent through whom the 
Divine grace, manifested in the Gospel, was dispensed ; but its contents 
remain essentially the same. Christ was regarded as the full receptacle of 
all the grace that was possible for man ; and if Paul could say that it was 
not he, but the grace of God, that did the work (/ Cor. xv. 10), much more 
was it the free and boundless love of God that lived and poured 
itself forth in Christ. The grace of Christ, then, was still the grace of God, 
not indeed in its immediate operation in the soul, but as visible and active 
in one who was wholly surrendered to the guidance of the Spirit. It was 
his gracious influence upon the heart, an influence truly divine, because 
uncontaminated by human self-will ; and its result upon him whom it 
affected was to lay upon him the same spiritual impress, and make him 
consciously a child of God. Thus the grace of God assumed in Christ a 
.definite and intelligible form ; and Paul’s thought would not be complete 
without this reference to Christ, which brings to a clearly defined focus 
what would otherwise be a vague and cloudy image. 
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We may suppose that Paul so clearly perceived the reality of Divine 
grace, and attached such importance to it on account of his own religious 
experience. He felt that his own conversion had been the result of grace. 
It. came directly across all that he had been working for. He was 
changed down to the very roots of his spiritual being from no effort of his 
own, nay, in opposition to his own efforts. The alteration in his view was 
nothing short of a revelation. He felt that his own striving had been all 
wrong, a wild running in the dark ; and he could only bow in thank- 
fulness to God whose grace had found him, and to the Saviour whose self- 
denying love had forced its way into his unwilling heart. To him, then, 
the grace of God meant the deepest, the most real, the most wonderful and 
adorable thing in his experience, and it was marvellous to him that any 
who had ever felt it could fall away. 

The word “peace,” though not of such constant occurrence, is frequently 
used by Paul. It seems to denote an inward and spiritual peace, the holy 
calm of a reconciled heart. How much it must have meant for the 
passionate nature of the Apostle, this calm of perfect trust and love, 
breathed by the new Spirit which had been givenhim. Howrichand full, 
then, is this greeting which he always sent to the beloved disciples whom 
he had turned from their idols and their sins to God. Every word is 
glowing with religious feeling, and with the affection of a fervid and 
grateful heart. 

Ver. 4.—“‘Who gave himself for our sins.”—In explaining these 
words it is very easy to refer them to the doctrine of a much later time ; but 
as interpreters we are not to go beyond what the words themselves express. 
As they stand they describe a fact, and not a doctrine ; and this fact is 
embraced within the earthly history of Jesus, and was obvious to those 
who really understood the spirit of his life. The fact is not on this account 
less grand and momentous. “He gave himself” denotes all that it 
is possible for love to do. A benevolent man will give a subscription, or 
some portion of his time and labour to a good cause ; but Jesus gave 
himself. Giving up his life on the cross was the final act of. self-sacrifice 
which made his devotion to the will of God and his love to man quite 
plain to all who were not spiritually blind, and by the power of its tragic 
pathos moved and took captive the human heart as nothing else has ever 
done. But this event derived its meaning from all that had gone before. 
Two thieves were crucified along with Jesus ; but they had lived for their 
own pleasure, plundering and injuring others instead of blessing them, so 
that, though we may shudder at the brutality of their punishment, we 
think they deserved it. But Jesus had given himself to God and man, 
and to his great cause ; and it was the power and beauty of his life that 
made his cross so impressive. Hewas hanged asa criminal, not because he 
had committed crimes, but because bad men, and ignorant and prejudiced 
men, hated him on account of the commanding authority with which he 
rebuked their wickedness and falsity, and on account of the love with 
which he swayed the popular heart, so that old abuses seemed to be 
placed in jeopardy by his very presence. 

The thought would not be complete without the addition of the words 
“for our sins.” Men may give themselves for their country, or for truth, 
or for some pet scheme of their own; and patriots and martyrs do not 
die in vain, but their spirit rises from the ground where their blood was 
shed, and brings the glow of high resolve into many a bounding heart, 
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The work of Christ was concerned with* sin. He wished to lead men to 
victory over their inward foes, to make them conscious of their divine 
birthright, and bring them into their true relation to God ; and it was 
for this that he gave himself, and all who have entered by faith into the 
meaning of this death- struggle with sin have felt the power of a new life of 
holiness and love stirring within their longing souls. This effect upon 
man was what he aimed at, as welearn from the following words :—“ That 
he might deliver us out of this present evil world,” or “age.” The Jews 
distinguished two ages, the present age, before the coming of the Messiah, 
and the future age, marked by his advent and reign. Paul adopted this 
division ; but as he looked upon the present age as one of sin, and the 
future as one of righteousness, the distinction with him seems to refer more 
to a moral difference than to amere change of time. The Christians were 
looking forward to the return of Christ, when the future age would begin ; 
but meanwhile, although they were actually living in the present age, they 
might regard themselves as delivered out of it, because they had been 
freed from its moral corruption, and their “ citizenship was in heaven ” 
(Philip. iii. 20). Thus the purpose and effect of Christ’s self-sacrifice in 
the conflict with sin were to transfer his disciples spiritually from the 
sinful present to the righteous future ; and they were virtually the first 
citizens in that better world to which we are still looking forward. 

“According to the will of our God aud Father ’—Paul traces all 
spiritual blessings up to the will of God. Christianity was not, in his 
view, a mere accident in human history, but was the outcome of a provi- 
dential purpose which all through the centuries had been guiding the 
destinies of man. It was in obedience to that Will, clearly revealed in his 
own heart and conscience, that Jesus gave himself for the work of 
redeeming men from the slavery of sin. It is in accordance with that 
Will that the world makes progress through the self-sacrifice of its noblest 
children, that the just suffer for the unjust, the wise for the foolish, the 
loving for the selfish, and that in this self-sacrifice they not only give life 
to the world, but find their own truest and deepest life. This law of love 
may sometimes, in our lower moods, appear harsh and unwelcome ; but 
love understands and accepts it. This is one of the spiritual things that 
must be spiritually discerned. Deny yourself in simple love for some 
erring brother, and you will understand more of the heart of Christ, and 
of the Heavenly Father’s love. 

Ver. 5.—‘“‘ To whom Je the glory for ever and ever,” literally, “unto 
the ages of the ages,” as it is given in the margin. The word “ be” is 
in italics to show that it is not in the Greek. In English we are obliged 
to supply something to complete the sense ; but we might supply “is” or 
“belongs.” “ Zhe glory,” meaning the glory which is his due. The glory 
and honour which we ought to render for this and for all other blessings 
belong to God, from whose Will they all ultimately come. 

“ Amen,” a Hebrew word used 1 in the synagogues as a response at the 
end of prayers, meaning “so it is,” or “so let it be.” From Jewish it 
passed easily into Christian use, and we may suppose that when Greek 
churches began to be formed, the word had become so familiar as the 

solemn closing of the prayers that men did not like to translate it ; andso 
. it has passed on into other languages, including our own. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 


*The preposition in the Greek i is uncertain. According to one reading we should trans- 
late, literally, ‘‘in relation to,” and according to the other, '‘on behalf of,” The difference is 
not very material, 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
Christmas Eve. 


HE great lesson of Christmas Eve is that the.essence of Christianity 

is a self-sacrificing and redeeming love. The gods of the ancient 

world were chiefly characterised by the love of power, the Christian 

Deity displays the power of love. Through all the different forms of 

faith into which Christianity is divided, men are groping their way to 

this sublime truth which must convert their natures and transfigure 
their lives. 

I 


On Christmas Eve, 1849, the poet describes himself wandering on a 
common in a pitiless storm of wind and rain. He takes shelter in the 
porch of a little dissenting chapel, which stands between the common 
and the lowest quarter of a provincial town. It is nearly time for evening 
service, and he watches the members of the congregation push past him 
through the creaking door. Weary women, sickly men and miserable 
children come gathering from the filthy lanes of the town and from the 
hovels in the gravel-pits across the common. To these poor creatures 
the white-washed chapel seems the only way to heaven. Out of their 
squalor and toil and wretchedness they gather into what seems to them 
the house of God, where they get glimpses of some higher life, some 
divine comfort and immortal hope. The poet watches them ; he sees the 
tude and almost angry glances they cast upon the intruder who blocks up 
the narrow door way to their Mount -Zion. So, as the storm increases, 
he decides to leave the uncomfortable position and enter the chapel and 
join in the service. But he finds the thing intolerable. The preacher is 
a converted drunkard, coarse, uneducated and dogmatic. He was 
converted from a brutal life by the warnings and invitations of the Bible ; 
and on the strength of that conversion he thinks he can expound all the 
hid treasure of Holy Scripture. And yet the poet might, perhaps, have 
borne with even the immense stupidity of the sermon, if he could have 
seen a single face that seemed to question its doctrines. But the 
satisfaction and enjoyment of the congregation was even more irritating 
than the blatant dogmatism of the preacher. To the hearers the sermon 
contained the one truth, apart from which there was no salvation. As 
they heard about their own election and the world’s condemnation, as 
they drank in every word as the dew of Heaven, the men snuffed with 
comfort, the women purred and twirled their thumbs in contentment, 
the whole congregation rocked in satisfaction on their seats, keeping 
measure to the rising periods of the discourse. At last, the poet tells us, 
he could bear it no longer :— 

*Twas too provoking! 
My gorge rose at the nonsense and stuff of it, 
So, saying, like Eve when she plucked the apple, 
I wanted a taste, and now there’s enough of it, 
I flung myself out of the little chapel. 


II. 


As he flung himself out upon the common, there was a-lull in the 
storm ; the moon shone through rifts of the clouds, and the calmness 
and glory of nature was a refreshing contrast to the hot chapel, the noisy 
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preacher ahd the dirty congregation. A mood of peace and thankfulness 
descended upon the poet’s soul. He was grateful that his religion was so 
much superior to the vulgar creed of that narrow sect. In a_ beautiful 
meditation he tells us how, from childhood, Nature had been the temple 
where he had worshipped the power and love of God. It is through love 
that man shares the divine life. If God were only powerful, then the 
meanest creature with one spark of love would be diviner than its 
Creator. 

For the loving worm within its clod, 

Were diviner than a loveless god 

Amid his worlds, I will dare to say. 


And since the All-powerful is the All-loving, there is not a need of human 
nature that God does not provide for ; and there must be, therefore, an 
immortal life to complete the broken lives of men on earth. Pondering 
these things, his mind is carried along a tide of joy. He thanks God for 
this lofty faith, this spiritual religion, this perfect trust. As he reflects 
how earth’s shadows will at last dissolve before heaven’s glories, 
he cries :— 

And I shall behold Thee, face to face, 

O God, and in Thy light retrace 

How in all I loved here, still wast thou! 

Whom pressing to, then, as I fain would now, 

I shall find as able to satiate 

The love, Thy gift, as my spirit’s wonder 

Thou art able to quicken and sublimate, 

With this sky of Thine, that I now walk under, 

And glory in Thee for, as I gaze 

Thus, thus! Oh! let men keep their ways 

Of seeking Thee in a narrow shrine— : 

Be this my way ! And this 7s mine! 


With that thought, he lifts his eyes to the moonlit sky,—and lo! a 
wondrous sign, which seems to be a revelation of God to his rapt soul. 
A glorious Lunar Rainbow is stretched across the heavens in awful 
beauty. It seems to his excited mind to be the herald of some sublime 
manifestation of the unseen God. The veiled and hidden love, which he 
has reverenced all his life, is coming forth into visible form to crown and 
bless his faithful soul! That rainbow is the pathway along which shall 
travel some radiant Presence. He waits in awe, saying to himself :— 


Oh! whose foot shall I see emerge, 
Whose, from the straining topmost dark, 
On to the keystone of the arc? 


He feels that God and his own soul are coming into contact. Oh! that 
he could remain for ever here ; in reverent boldness he cries :— 


Appear ! 
Good were it to be ever here. 
If Thou wilt, let me build to Thee 
Service tabernacles Three, 
Where, forever in Thy presence, 
In ecstatic acquiescence, 
Far alike from thriftless learning 
And ignorance’s undiscerning, 
I may worship and remain | 
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Then the glory burst into unutterable splendour, it filled his brain, it 
blazed forth and seemed to stream in a winding path, like a trailing 
garment of light, along the ground before him ; and as his eyes followed 
the mazy folds of serpentining glory, he looked up with sudden terror, 
and lo! Christ was there. 


He was there, 

He himself with his human air. 

On the narrow pathway, just before, 
I saw the back of Him, no more— 
He had left the chapel, then, as I! 


That majestic vision of the Christ moving before him with the shining 
vesture,—how it aroused new thoughts in the poet’s mind! He had 
been so impatient with the noise and vulgarity of the little chapel, and 
yet Christ was there in divine love and infinite pitifulness. He had been 
boasting that the God he worshipped in the temple of nature was so far 
removed above the narrow shrines of men,—and now the Universe can 
give no grander revelation than this vision of the Christ who will con- 
secrate the humblest sanctuary with his presence. 


I remembered, He did say 

Doubtless, that, to this world’s end, 
Where two or three should meet and pray, 
He would be in the midst, their friend : 
Certainly He was with them there. 


Then he felt ashamed of his spiritual pride. It seemed to him that Christ 
turned away his face because he had despised his friends, who, in their 
own way, were meeting together in his name. In an agony of desire, he 
reaches forward, and seizes the hem of Christ’s shining garment, and 
he cries :— 

But not so, Lord! It cannot be 

That Thou, indeed, art leaving me— 

Me that have despised Thy friends. 


* * * * * * * * 
Folly and pride o’ercame my heart. 
* * * * * * * * 


I thought it best that Thou, the Spirit, 

Be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 

And in beauty, as even we require it— 
Not in the forms burlesque, uncouth, 

I left but now, as scarcely fitted 

For Thee: I knew not what I pitied, 

But, all I felt there, right or wrong, 

What is it to Thee, who curest sinning ? 
Am I not weak as Thou art strong? 

I have looked to Thee from the beginning, 
Straight up to Thee through all the world 
Which, like an idle scroll, lay furled 

To nothingness on either side : 

And since the time Thou wast descried, 
Spite of the weak heart, so have I 

Lived ever, and so fain would die, 

Living and dying, Thee before ! 

But if Thou leavest me 
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By this prayer of agony the heart of Christ is moved ; he looks at his 
disciple clasping his raiment’s hem ; the whole Face turns upon the man 
who falls prone, stretched upon the ground, saturate with brightness. 


ITI. 


Then it seemed to him as though he was caught up into the folds of 
Christ’s garment. He is swept away whither he knows not ; he only 
knows that the Master has not deserted him ; he is not only permitted to 
touch the raiment’s hem, he is gathered up and made safe in the vesture’s 
amplitude. And now there returns something of the old spiritual pride. 
After all, Christ himself acknowledges that his spiritual faith is the best 
way ; he is free from the foolish superstitions by which men seek to 
worship God ; while others are groping their way, he is gathered into the 
very folds of the vesture of Incarnate Love. While he thus congratulates 
himself, he little knows whither Christ is leading him. He thought he 
was soaring aloft into the empyrean of a faith so spiritual and sublime 
that it needed no aid from outward form. And, instead of finding himself 
in heaven, he discovers that he has arrived at Papal Rome. He is 
standing before St. Peters; Christ has entered ; the poet remains 
outside, gazing on the marvellous spectacle within. The whole cathedral 
is alive with men and women, like a hive swarming with bees. It is 
Christmas Eve; this is the solemn service of the Mass; the silver bell 
tinkles, and the vast multitude falls in worship upon the marble floor; for at 
that moment it is believed that the mystery of Love is complete, and God 
becomes present in the bread and wine of the Divine Sacrifice. 

And Christ is there,—even as he was in the white-washed chapel by 
the lonely common. Christ is there,—amidst the thousands who crowd 
the gorgeous cathedral, as he was with the two or three who. listened to 
the stupid preacher. As he holds fast to the garment’s hem he begins to 
learn that through these clouds of superstition Christ sees the spark of 
love which is the secret of even the most perverted form of Christian 
worship. Men believe in the transubstantiation of bread and wine into 
Christ’s flesh and blood, because it seems to bring God so near to them, 
because it makes the mystery of redemption palpable to their very senses. 
Faith in this stupendous miracle of the Mass grew out of a consuming 
hunger of the human heart for the love of God. Through the deepest 
night of ignorance and error the heart of man still tries to feel the heart 
of God, just 


As a babe can find its mother’s breast 
As well in darkness as in light. 


He looks on the prostrate multitude in a new spirit. He sees the error ; 
but, above the scope of error, sees the love. He cannot join in worship 
which to him seems full of superstition; but he feels a wonderful 
sympathy with the vast congregation, when he sees LOVER shining on 
every forehead, written above the earnest eyes of all. 


I will be wise another time, 

And not desire a wall between us, 
When next I see a church-roof cover 
So many species of one genus, 

All with foreheads bearing Lover 
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Written above the earnest eyes of them, 
In noble daring, steadfast duty, 

Or, lowered for senses’ satisfaction, 

To the mere outside of human creatures, 
Mere perfect form and faultless features. 


He says it is a solemn fact that these Italians, with so many sources of 
satisfaction in literature, art, music, song and architecture, should thus 
bind up their passionate desires in one great act of faith and worship. 


What? with all Rome here, whence to levy 

Such contributions to their appetite, 

With women and men in a gorgeous bevy, 

They take, as it were, a padlock, clap it tight 

On their southern eyes, restrained from feeding 
On the glories of their ancient reading, 

On the beauties of their modern singing, 

On the wonders of the builder’s bringing, 

On the majesties of Art around them,— 

And, all these loves, late struggling incessant, 
When faith has at last united and bound them, 
They offer up to God for a present ? 

Why I will, on the whole, be rather proud of it,— 
And, only taking the act in reference 

To the other recipients who might have allowed of it, 
I will rejoice that God had the preference. 


LY, 


The poet is impressed by the passionate credulous love of the prostrate 
multitude in St. Peter’s. And yet he feels that he must have something 
to satisfy the intellect as well as the heart. He says :— 


I, a man who possesses both, 

Will accept the provision, nothing loth, 
Will feast my love, then depart elsewhere, 
That my intellect may find its share. 


As the wish rises, he is again caught up in the folds of the vesture’s 
amplitude ; again he follows the silent Christ, until he finds himself at the 
entrance to a college in Germany. Christ has entered, and the poet, 
holding the raiment’s hem, follows him, resolved not to lose the chance 
of joining in fellowship with azy that call themselves his friends. As he 
enters the lecture-room, he finds a crowd of students listening to a 
discourse by a worn, old professor, whose intellect seems to have consumed 
his frame. The thin studious man, with a consumptive cough that 
threatens to shake him to pieces, 


Stood, surveying his auditory 
With a wan pure look, well nigh celestial,— 
Those blue eyes had survived so much ! 


It is Christmas Eve, the professor takes for his subject the origins of 
the Christian religion. He reduces much in the gospel to mere mythology. 
He even questions whether Christ ever lived at all ; certainly the “Christ” 
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who is worshipped as a God is only a myth, created partly out of a misunder- 
standing of the Master’s teaching, and partly out of the creative power of 
such feelings as loyalty, wonder and reverence. The most that can be 
said, from a rationalistic point of view, is that Christ was a man very good 
and very wise, whose superior goodness and wisdom afford some excuse 
for his disciples when they worship him as divine. The Professor 
concludes that, if they are not sure about the historical Christ, they 
cannot do better than venerate such a splendid myth as that presented 
by Christianity. He also thinks they will do well to continue to call 
themselves “ Christians ;” and if they feel the need of some form towards 
which to direct their adoration, this gracious Figure of “the Christ” 
presents a nobler object for their reverence than any who went before him, 
or who have ever followed after him. 

And Christ is there! as he was present in the white-washed chapel 
and the gorgeous cathedral, so the Saviour is in the rationalistic college 
listening patiently to this inquiry as to whether he ever lived at all ; and, 
if he lived, how it is that his followers have counted him divine. As the 
poet watches, he wonders how Christ can endure this relentless criticism, 
which reduces the pearl of great price to dust andashes. At last it dawns 
upon him that even here there is at least the ghost of love ; at the roots of that 
dry, analytical brain there is a lurking drop of warm blood, which throbs 
with feeling at even the myth of divine suffering and sacrifice. Even 
where there is the ghost of love, Christ is present ; though they only 
reverence him as a beautiful legend, there he will be in the midst of them. 


V. 


After these lessons the poet feels no inclination to seek a new church, 
He thinks Christ has led him to these places to teach a lesson of 
tolerance. He was so impatient with the noisy people in the vulgar 
chapel ; and the Master, he thinks, wished to correct his petulance by 
showing how, in all the different forms of religion, men come into com- 
munion with Eternal Love. A new kind of self-satisfaction creeps over 
his mind. He will try to “bear with” even the forms of faith most 
repugnant to his own tastes. This tolerence is a pleasant, genial mood. 
He will try to cultivate a mild indifferentism by looking at the good which 
may be found in the most erroneous creeds. ‘He will still value religion for 
its own sake, and be careless about the sects who dress it up in such various 
and often grotesque garbs. Like the man in Tennyson’s Palace of Ari, 
he will 


Sit as God, owning no form of creed, 
But contemplating all. 


As he was basking in this lazy glow of benevolence, suddenly the 
storm rose in fury, the hurricane flung him on the college steps, the hem 
of the garment was swept out of his hand, and far away he saw the Figure 
disappearing from his gaze. 

Tolerance !—was that the only lesson he had learnt from Christ’s 
presence in the chapel, the cathedral and the lecture-room? If that was all, 
then he was further from the Master than the ignorant preacher, the super- 
stitious papist and the sceptical professor. A lazy indifference !—was that 
all he had gained, when the supreme truth revealed to him was LovE,— 
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a love all-embracing and self-sacrificing? Then, in shame and grief, the 
poet raises himself from his self-complacent mood and vows to live for 
others. He will gain no higher truth, feel no purer emotion, but he will 
share it with his fellow-men. Every gift and grace which God bestows on 
him, he will use for others. He will live in the life of men, share their 
strife, spend himself to enlighten their ignorance and cure their sin. 


For I, a man, with men am linked, 
And not a brute with brutes; no gain 
That I experience, must remain 
Unshared. 


As that diviner spirit takes possession of him, he finds himself catching 
the hem of the flying robe, wrapped in its folds, carried along in the 
train of the gracious Master, until he discovers that he is still seated in the 
little chapel listening to the noisy sermon. 


And I caught 
At the flying robe, and unrepelled 
Was lapped again in its folds full-fraught 
With warmth, and wonder and delight, 
God’s mercy being infinite. 
For scarce had the words escaped my tongue, 
When, at a passionate bound, | sprung 
Out of the wandering world of rain, 
Into the little chapel again. 


And how differently he regards the service! He sees that even the 
muddy water of error may contain a stream from the river of life ; from a 
poor, broken earthen vessel parched lips may quench their thirst. These 
poor ruins of humanity, the flesh worn to rags and tatters, the soul at 
struggle with insanity,—in this chapel they, doubtless, find a comfort and 
peace worth to them more than the gain of an empire. He thinks of the 
Pope, and hopes that when he is tired of his “posturings and petticoat- 
ings,” he may be blest with that treasure of divine love which all the 
forms of superstition struggle to express. He remembers the worn-out 
Professor, criticising the gospel, trying to preserve the ghost of love by 
reverencing a myth, and he trusts that when his cough shakes his body 
into the grave, when thicker and thicker the darkness falls upon the 
world, seen through his spectacles, then he may find in Christ more than 
a fable, even the embodiment of divine Love. As he thus meditates, the 
sermon ends ; he hears the hymn given out ; he joins with the rest in the 
chorus, to conclude with the doxology. 


FRANK WALTERS. 


ALWAYS MORNING SOMEWHERE. 


THINK, every morning, when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
’Tis always morning somewhere ; and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


H. W. Longfellow. 
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LIFE AND RELIGION IN THE TROPICS. 
IV.—More about the Tableland. 


O far as religious customs were concerned, we seemed to be back in 
Spain in the middle ages. But the fine Spanish type of feature 
was modified by the high cheek-bones of the Indian races. We know 
how during those so-called “ Ages of Faith,” artists, out of pure devotion, 
painted pictures on their knees, and how to the people, the building of 
cathedrals was a religious act. In Costa Rica, with the exception of the 
intelligent men, many of whom we know rejected the dogmas of the 
Church, and only believed in a supreme being, and so were unconsciously 
Unitarians, there was the same intensity of religious feeling that 
characterized the middle ages. 

The ladies were, in purity and motive, beyond reproach. Beautiful it 
was to see them going to morning service, with their gracefully arranged 
mantillas (their head-dress of lace). They were jealous of the honour 
paid to the image of the “ Virgin Mother.” A lady of our congregation 
was standing in one of their churches wearing her hat, and in religious 
enthusiasm a Costa Rican devotee pushed the hat aside, and said in 
severe tone, ‘“‘ How dare you stand covered before Our Lady?” 

In one respect we English people felt it best not to shock the 
sensitiveness of the Romanists. We conformed to a strange custom. 
Priests were always borne on the shoulders of men ina sort of Sedan 
chair to the house of a dying person. All who could play instruments, 
on hearing the tinkling of a bell came out, and, joining the. procession, 
made an improvised band. 

When the bell was heard, traffic ceased and pedestrians stood still. 
It was strange to feel the hush that followed. We Protestants either 
turned down some side street, or took off our hats, and stood still with 
the rest. 

The consul’s wife with her attendants on horseback once met the 
procession of the “Host” as it was called. The lady did not think it 
needful to alight ; but the people seized the horse’s bridle, and lifted her 
to the ground. This caused a commotion, but the excitement soon passed. 

One would not have expected to find such fine cathedrals as we saw. 
The devotion of the women in the towns, and the people in the villages, 
and the sacrifices all made their church showed to me how man is 
essentially religious. There was, however, a revolt among the thinking 
men against the superstitions of Romanism. It was a common saying 
“The men do not go to church.” There was a good deal of unconscious 
Unitarianism. Sometimes, after our Sunday morning service, I met 
those who had been walking in the Plaza (the market place), and was 
told that the conversation had often turned on religion. The general 
view expressed was a faith in a supreme being, a rejection of dogma, and 
distrust of the priests. 

At that time I was reading Unitarian books and papers, and I am 
almost ashamed to say, that for fear of being found with “heretical” 
literature, I have often made a bonfire of numbers of the Juguzrer, the 
Unitarian Herald, and the Christian Life. I often met the President of 
Education there, who was a Doctor of a Swiss University. We read 
Spanish and English together. One day we were translating a pithy 
little article of Mr. Gaskell’s, on “The seat of authority in religion.” 
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The drift of the article was that neither in Pope, nor church, nor books, 
nor creed, but in the individual conscience was the final authority in 
religion. At the end of the translation the Doctor, after asking me ae 
were the Unitarians, said, with emphasis, “ Sezor, soy Unitario,? fe. 5I 
am a Unitarian.” 

One of the most respected Costa Rican lawyers translated for me a 
little article on John Stuart Mill I wished to read at the Literary Society. 
I had expressed, as I now find, purely Unitarian views in criticising the 
book on Theism. When my "friend had coached me in the Spanish 
pronunciation, he said, “ There is nothing in that essay with which I do 
not agree.’ 

All these things made me feel I was drifting, or, as one would now 
say, developing into a Unitarian. The-crisis came in a way which may 
be of some use to relate. Far away from any habitation, or human being, 
I was walking in the heart of the Tropics, trying to find shade from the 
fierce rays of the mid-day sun, alternately reading an essay of Dr. 
Martineau’s and chasing the lovely large butterflies that seemed to revel 
in the heaven of their own environment without a thought of mental care, 
when I came to a passage showing that the admission of certain views of 
science and biblical criticism destroyed the idea of the “ Tragedy of the 
Fall, and cancelled the scheme of Redemption.” 

This sentence came first as a surprise, then as a shock, and afterwards 
as a revelation. I felt the undermined superstructure of my old faith 
“tremble to the fall.” Suffice it to say, I went home and said to my wife, 
“Will you go back to England and become a Unitarian.” This was in 
the fourth year of our life in the Tropics. We asked to be relieved from 
the engagement we had just renewed, and returned to “dear old 
England” as we always called it, and we. took that step that has never 
caused a feeling of regret,—embraced the bright, free, and glorious 
“liberal faith.” 

I used to think it was very nice to be a young English bachelor and a 
bit poorly in that sunny land, because the Costa Rican ladies were so 
kind to an invalid far from the land of his birth. They would send all 
kinds of delicacies and nurse the stranger into convalescence. It did not 
seem pleasant at first to be called “foreigner,” but we were in the land of 
other people, and were always treated with courtesy. At evening parties 
we “foreigners ” were very welcome, partly because we dare break a rule 
of society that was very irksome to young people. It was the custom of 
the country, on such occasions, for all the young ladies to be seated on 
one side of the room, and the young gentlemen on the other ; when we 
with our freer manners, sat by and chatted to the ladies, the Costa Rican 
gentlemen gradually began to dare to do-the same, and the ladies were 
certainly not averse to the change. When the older ladies remonstrated, 
the reply was, “ O, that is what they do in England !” 

Only once had we difficulty with the priests. To relate the incident 
will help us to show some other peculiarities of the tropical table-land. 

My Spanish teacher became engaged to a lady in our congregation, 
who at home in the Channel Islands had attended High Church. As 
half in excuse for the coming marriage she said to me, “ You know we 
are the nearest to the Roman Catholies.” She did not know, and I did 
not inform her that her Roman Catholic lover was the gentleman who 
had expressed sympathy with my liberal views. 
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A German merchant fell in love with a beautiful Costa Rican young 
lady, whose family was devotedly attached to the Romish church. The 
betrothed couple were anxious that I, as the Protestant minister, should 
perform the marriage ceremony : but a difficulty arose. The priest said 
a special “dispensation” from the Pope was needed. This cost one 
hundred pounds, and caused delay. Then the priests said the “ dispensa- 
tion” only gave permission for a Roman Catholic to marry a Protestant. 
Reluctantly they submitted to be married by the priest. My wife and I 
were invited to the ceremony which took place at the house of the bride. 
What a rejoicing there was when the priest, after the mere ceremony, 
retired ! Pleasure rippled itself into smiles, and was expressed by the 
company who had stayed to the marriage feast, in emphatic looks and 
words. To allay, I supposed, my hurt feelings, the bride sent a special 
request, in beautiful Spanish phrase, that I would have the first dance 
with her. Unfortunately, my education in respect to the light fantastic 
toe had been neglected, and I had to decline. But at supper, 1 was 
asked to propose the health of the happy pair, and the cheers with which 
I was received were, | felt, more a protest against the action of the priest 
than anything else. But it was very significant to me. On the Sunday 
we paid the customary marriage call, and the lovely bride, her dark, 
lustrous Spanish eyes moist with tears, told how the priest had 
threatened her friends, if they allowed her to be married by the Protestant 
minister, they would excommunicate her, and publish the fact on the 
church door. “ But,” said the bride with charming appropriate gesture, 
“at heart I am a Protestant.” 

A. B. CAMM. 


BEAUTY:A LITTLE SERMON TO GIRLS 


“Whose adorning let it not be outward adorning, but let it be the hidden 
man of the heart, in the incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price.”—/J Peter iii. 4 (Revised Version). 


HE text speaks of two kinds of beauty—outward beauty and inward 

beauty. The man who wrote it did not mean to say that we were 

not to think at all about outward beauty—beauty of personal appearance, 

and beauty of dress. He did not mean to condemn all ornaments as 

foolish and wrong. How could he when the earth is full of beauty and 
ornament? 

Another wise man, who lived long ago, said that God had made 
everything beautiful. Everywhere in the outward world we see shapes 
and forms and colours, and hear sounds, which are fair and sweet and 
delightful, and which tell us that God rejoices in beauty. No doubt the 
world could have been made without any fair forms and colours, without 
a single flower, or breath of fragrance, or note of melody. No doubt the 
day could have had light for labour and growth, and the night could have 
had darkness and quiet for rest and sleep, without any splendour and 
loveliness. By the mere fact that everywhere in the outward world there 
are things beautiful as well as useful, things which exist only to give 
pleasure, we are led to believe that God delights to create loveliness, and 
to make things beautiful as.well.as useful. 
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You must not read the text, therefore, as a rebuke of beauty and 
ornament in dress ; as a rebuke of that instinct which pays regard to the 
look of things ; or as a rebuke of anything that truly adorns and makes 
lovely and sweet the little world in which we daily live and move. 

Against the love of things beautiful the Bible has not a word to say. 
Care for dress and love of ornament spring out of tastes which God has 
planted in the life of his children. The first thing which the savage does 
after he has satisfied his hunger is to paint his skin, and to cover himself 
with garments which are meant, not so much to protect him, as to make 
him look “bonnie” and handsome. Even the savage, you see, cannot 
live by bread alone ; he has other hungers which he must try to satisfy. 
And so what we call art comes into existence, and man is slowly led by 
his love of beauty out of a rude into a refined state. 

It is quite right, I repeat, so far as your means and station and care 
for other and higher things will allow, to create beauty and grace in your 
personal appearance and in your homes. The girl who is tidy in her 
dress will respect herself in other ways. The girl who nurses a flower 
will be less likely to nurse a wicked temper. It is not a proper care for 
dress which our text condemns, but that foolish love of it which makes so 
many girls and women spend such a big part of their precious time in 
thinking what they shall put on, and how they will look when they have 
it on, and which, alas! makes some girls and women part with that which 
neither money nor tears can bring back, in order that they may possess 
the adornments which they covet. 

The love of ornament is also foolish and wicked. when you care more 
for smart and fine clothes than for better things; when you care more for 
a beautiful dress than for a beautiful character ; when you put that which 
is outward before what the apostle Peter calls. “the hidden man of the 
heart.” Outward adorning is not forbidden by our text ; but it tells us to 
care more about the higher beauty—beauty of mind, beauty of disposition, 
beauty of character.’ 


Beauty of Mind. 


(1) Let me ask you, then, in the first place, to seek and cultivate 
beauty of mind. Ignorance is not beautiful in girl or woman. Make 
the most and the best of the faculties which God has given you, with 
which to think and learn and perceive. Do not let your school-days slip 
away carelessly. Use them well, and prize them. They come but once. 
After they have gone, no sad longings and regrets will bring them back 
again. If you have left school, let me plead with you not to neglect those 
opportunities for further educating yourselves which still surround you. 
Almost everybody can find a few minutes each day for the cultivation of 
the mind. Make the most of your spare hours. Read the best books ; 
hear the best lectures ; attend the best classes. Ask questions about 
things you don’t understand. Inquire how things are done and why they 
are done. All your life will be fairer and richer and fuller if you store 
your mind now with useful knowledge—knowledge of the earth on which 
you live, of its rocks and flowers, its beasts and birds—knowledge of the 
great men of the world, of its prophets and poets, its heroes and saints. 
To possess this knowledge is a better ornament than the loveliest of hats 
or bonnets, or the costliest of brooches or bracelets. To be ignorant is 
to be ugly; to be intelligent is to be beautiful. 
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Beauty of Disposition. 


(ii). Let me ask you, in the second place, to seek and cultivate 
beauty of disposition. How ugly is rudeness! How ugly is fretting 
and grumbling when you cannot get your own way! How ugly is ill- 
nature, unkindness, spite and giving “tit-for-tat.” How ugly is conceit, 
vanity, pertness, and forwardness! But how becoming and beautiful 
in all, especially in girls, is a gentle, quiet, and modest spirit! Those 
polite and gracious words and deeds flow out of it which make life for 
others less harsh and hard. If, as some one has Isaid, “the most 
beautiful hand is the hand that gives,” then the most beautiful eyes 
are the eyes that always look kindly, the most beautiful mouth is the 
mouth out of which there never comes an ungentle word,.and the most 
beautiful face is the face that is always pleasant. It is the spirit which 
lives behind the rosy cheeks, the pretty features, the sparkling eyes, which 
makes a face truly beautiful. A kindly disposition, a good heart can 
transfigure the homeliest features. When the disposition is’ beautiful, 
no plainness of feature or form can hide its beauty. Even deformity 
is beautiful when illuminated by a beautiful spirit. Observe the middle- 
aged women whom you meet in the streets or in the tramcars. Contrast 
the fretful wrinkles, the sour visages, of some with the simple, quiet, 
bright looks of others, and remember that when they were little girls like 
yourselves they were all pleasant and fair alike. What has made the 
difference between the girls of years ago and the women of to-day? It is 
their dispositions, and ways of thinking and feeling and living which you 
see written on their faces. Little by little, day by day, year by year, their 
tempers, wishes, motives, thoughts, feelings have been silently changing 
and moulding their faces, bringing under their subtle control the eyes, 
the lips, the nose, the forehead, the unconscious expression and whole 
manner. What St. Peter calls “the hidden man of the heart” will 
pierce through all possible airs and tricks of manner and style, and will 
out—this inward beauty or the want of it. Cultivate, then, those 
dispositions and tempers which make the outward appearance and 
conduct beautiful, which show themselves in modest and sweet looks, 
in gentle words and gracious acts. Never forget that unless fine 
manners are founded on fine dispositions, they will soon be seen to 
be affectations. The real ladies are not the girls and women who put 
on airs. .It takes a great deal to make a real lady. The quiet, modest, 
gentle, gracious, self-forgetful spirit is almost everything in such 
a making. 


Beauty of Character. 


(ii). Let me ask you also to seek and cultivate beauty of character. 
The supreme thing which we require all through life is good character. 
The training of character is, therefore, far more important than any 
other training. You cannot begin too early to submit yourselves to 
this training—to practise self-control, to abhor lying and deceit, to strive 
always to do what is right, to learn to do right from love of right. You 
can only form a right character by watching over your little every-day 
habits—your habits of thinking, your habits of feeling, your habits of 
speaking and acting. The habit of doing right, always and everywhere, 
will enable you by-and-by to do right freely and easily. Habits make 
character, 
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Good character, I entreat you to remember, is the pearl of great 
price. It is the one thing needful. It is your true salvation, the 
perfection and crown of life. Without it your life cannot be fair and 
lovely. Weakness is never lovely. But of all beautiful things there 
is nothing so beautiful as beauty of character. Beauty of feature and 
form, beauty of dress and ornament, cannot be compared to it. There 
is no picture that was ever painted, no statue that was ever carved, 
no music that was ever played that is a hundredth part so beautiful as 
a beautiful character. There is nothing so beautiful in the woods, 
or in the sea, or in the sky, or among the high mountains, or among 
great rivers—nothing so beautiful in heaven or earth as is goodness 
in girl or woman, boy or man. In the girl who would rather die 
than lie, there is a beauty before which the fairest loveliness of the 
Alps or the Apennines looks dim. What is the glory of a sunset 
to the glory of a pure and brave life? Lovely as is the universe, yet 
in God’s faithful children there is hidden a loveliness beyond that of 
all things visible. Goodness is the highest and best kind of beauty— 
it is the beauty of angels, it is the beauty of Jesus, it is the beauty of God. 
Seek, pray, strive to be clothed with this beauty. 


The Beauty that lasts. 


(iv.) I also wish you to remember that beauty of mind, beauty of dis- 
position, beauty of soul, beauty of character, is ‘he only beauty ‘hat lasts. 
The fairest and freshest young face that bends over this page will—if its 
owner be spared—grow wrinkled and worn, and unless there be some 
beauty of mind and soul shining through, it will grow unlovely. 

I would not like, with my serious words, to lessen the brightness of a 
young life, but only try to prevent that sorrow of sorrows, that ruin of life, 
which comes from neglecting to seek and cultivate beauty of character, 
You must look, now and again, at the serious as well as at the gayer side 
of life. Your best friends are the friends who bid you do this, and who 
seek to put you in love with the higher beauty. To the natural charms of 
youth you must add the better and more enduring charm of a beautiful 
mind, a beautiful soul, a beautiful character. The admiration of mere 
prettiness is short-lived. ‘Favour is deceitful, beauty is vain, but the 
woman that feareth the Lord she shall be praised.” 

And just as no outward adornments and charms cansatisfy for any length 
of time your fellow-creatures, still less can they satisfy your Father in 
heaven. What you are inwardly that you are really in God’s sight, and no 
more. Little does God care for a pretty face if the soul be not fair, or for 
fine clothes if they cover ignorance and pride and selfishnsss. We need 
not be afraid of caring too much for beauty if it be that highest kind of 
beauty—beauty of mind, beauty of disposition, beauty of character— 
which is in the sight of God of great price. 

A very wise man who lived in Greece long ago, of the name of 
Socrates, has left on record this prayer: “Grant me to become beautiful 
inwardly.” I wish every girl who reads this little sermon would pray and 
strive to become inwardly beautiful. The inward beauty is the best 
beauty, and the only beauty which never fades. JOHN HUNTER. 


Note.—The above little sermon appeared in the first number of the 
Modern Church (April 2nd, 1891), a weekly newspaper devoted to the interests 
of the “Broad Church Party” in Scotland,—Ep, 
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TALES FROM SPENSERS “ FAERIE QUEENE.” 


III.—Una and the lion. 


66 OSY-FINGERED” morning fdawned, and Una arose from her 
humble bower and looked for her knight’and the dwarf, but 
finding herself deserted she began to weep in her distress. 


“Now when the rosy-fingred morning faire, : 

Weary of aged Tithones’ * saffron bed, 

Had spread her purple robe through deawy aire, 

And the high hills Titan+ discovered, 

The royall virgin shocke off drowsy-hed 

And, rising forth out of her baser bowre, 

Lookt for her knight, who far away was fled, 

And for her dwarfe, that wont to waite each houre: 

Then gan she waile and weepe, to see that woefull stowre.” 


Then Una rode after them with as much speed as her “slow beast could 
make.” But it was “fruitless paine” to follow the knight, for his light- 
footed steed had borne him far away. 


“Yet she her weary limbs would never rest, 
But every hil and dale, each wood and plaine, 
Did search, sore grieved in her gentle brest, 
He so ungently left her, whom she loved best.” 


So Una wandered on alone day after day in the depths of the great 
forest. 
“She most faithful laidie all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd 
In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd, 
To seeke her knight, who subtily betrayed 
Through that late vision, which th’ enchanter wrought, 
Had her abandoned.” 


On she strayed through woods, and wild wastes hoping to hear tidings 
of her knight. One day, when wearied of the “irksome way,” she 
alighted from her “unhastie beast” and laid her dainty limbs on the 
grass to rest ; she laid her black stole aside, and from her fair head she 
unloosened her veil, 

“Her angel's face 
As the great eye of heaven shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shadie place 
Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace.”’ 


Suddenly out of the thick wood rushed a ramping lion, greedily seeking 
prey. When the savage beast espied the royal maiden, he ran at her 
with gaping red jaws intending to devour her tender body to satisfy his 
hunger. But when the king of the forest drew near the maiden, his 
greedy rage was turned to remorse, all his hunger and fury were forgotten, 
and even his brute nature felt the charm of her innocence and loveliness. 
Instead of tearing her to pieces— 


* Tithones was beloved by Eos (Morning) who gave him immortality but not eternal 
youth, hence ‘‘aged.” 
+ Titan=the Sun. 
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“He kist her wearie feet 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet.* 
O how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong.” 


Una wept tears of affection as the royal beast fawned upon her, and 
marvelled that her knight could so cruelly desert her, when the very 
beasts of the forest forgot their hungry rage, to pity her sad fate. The 
kingly beast gazed upon her as her tears flowed, and mourned with her. 
When she mounted her milk-white ass again to journey on after her 
strayed champion the lion attended her. 


“The lyon would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong gard 

Of her chast person, and a faithful mate 

Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard: 

Still when she slept, he kept both watch and ward, 
And when she waked, he waited diligent, 

With humble service to her will prepard: 

From her faire eyes he tooke commandment, 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent.’’ 


Long did she and her faithful attendant travel through the wide forest 
seeking the wandering knight and meeting with various adventures. 
One night she sought shelter in the abode of blind Devotion, an old 
woman who was so devoted to her church that she— 
“Day and night did pray 

Upon her beads devoutly penitent ; 

Nine hundred Pater Nosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 

And to augment her painful penance more, 

Thrice every week in ashes did she sit, 

And next her wrinkled skin rough sackcloth wore, 

And thrice three times did fast from any bit.” 


This blind old woman, Corceca, who typifies blind, dull, fanatical super- 
stition, permits Una to rest her weary limbs in her small cottage, and the 
faithful lion reclines at her feet to guard her. Far into the night when 
the house was wrapped in deadly sleep— : 


“One knocked at the dore, and in would fare ; 
He knocked fast and often curst, and sware, 
And on his back a heavy load he bare 

Of nightly stelths.” 


This was Kirkrapine,— 
““A stout and sturdy thiefe 
Wont to rob churches of their ornaments, 
And poore men’s boxes of their due reliefe. 
The holy saints of their rich vestiments 
He did disrobe.” 


The picture Spenser draws of the sturdy thief, Kirkrapine, bringing 
his load of robbery to the house of blind Devotion is an allusion to the 
* Know. 
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sanctuary rights of the churches whereby religion aided and abetted 
crime. 

Kirkrapine enters the house with his load of ill-gotten gains and the 
lion rises in fury and kills him. 

Una rises in the morning and accompanied by the lion goes on her 
way, “her wandering knight to seek.” 

The old woman blind Devotion and her daughter Abessa, discover 
the dead body of Kirkrapine, and mad with anger they follow Una and 
loudly accuse, and upbraid her. 

“They did pray 
That plagues and mischiefes, and long misery, 
Might fall on her, and follow all the way, 
And that in endlesse error she might ever stray.” 


But finding that their railings and loud accusations did not affect the 
gentle Una, they returned to their cottage and on the way met a knight 
“in mighty armes.” He stopped the old woman and inquired after a 
“faire ladie” who was wandering in the wood. Corceca began again “to 
cry and curse, and raile, and rend her heare,’ and told him with loud- 
mouthed wailings and reproaches, the story of Una’s lion slaying 

Kirkrapine. 

The knight directed his enchanted steed, and presently he came to 
the place where “Una traveild slow.” Una perceiving him from afar, 
approached him and weeping said— 


“Ah my long lacked lord 
Where have ye bene, thus long out of my sight ?” 


The knight comforted the weeping lady, saying, 
“My dearest dame 
Far be it from your thought, and from my will, 
To think that knighthood I so much should shame 
As you to leave.” 


Then he went on to relate how he had encountered a “wicked felon” and 
slain him, and how he had returned, seeking Una, and finding her not. 
This false knight who soothed the troubled and trusting heart of Una, 
was none other than the “subtle Archimago,” disguised as the Red Cross 
Knight. Archimago typifies Hypocrisy which is ever opposed to pure 
truth, therefore Archimago was an arch enemy to Una and wished to 
work her further mischief. 


“ His lovely words her seemd due recompence 
Of all her passing paines: one loving houre 
For many yeares of sorrow can dispence: 

A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre:’’* 


Una is overjoyed to meet her knight and they journey onward, and she 
tells him of her late distresses, and relates the history of the lion’s faithful- 
ness. They had not ridden far before they met a strongly armed 
warrior riding upon a foaming steed. 

“His look was sterne, and seemed still to threat 

Cruel revenge, which he in hart did hyde; 

And on his shield Sansloy in bloody lines was dyde.” 


* Sour. 
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This Sansloy was one of three Pagan brothers named Sansfoy, Sansjoy, 
and Sansloy—without faith, without joy, and without law. The real Red 
Cross Knight had in his wanderings, after he left Una, encountered 
Sansfoy and slain him. His fierce brother Sansloy mistakes the false 
knight Archimago for the Red Cross who slew his brother, and burning 
with revenge he prepares himself for battle. Una cheered her knight 
when the proud, fierce Pagan came down upon him. With a powerful 
stroke of his spear, Sansloy easily unseated the knight, who fell to the 
ground, and the blood streamed from his wounds. Then the Pagan 
dismounted from his steed and began to unlace his helmet, saying— 


“ Life from Sansfoy thou tookest, Sansloy shall from thee take.” 
Una besought him with tears to spare his vanquished foe, crying— 


“Mercy not withstand, 
For he is one the truest knight alive, 
Though conquered now he lie on lowly land.” 


The rude Pagan heeds her not and tearing the helmet from the 
knight’s head would “have slaine him straight” 


“ But when he sees his age, 
And hoary head of Archimago old, 
His hastie hand he doth amazed hold, 
And, halfe ashamed, wondered at the sight : 
For that old man well knew he.’ - 


The defeated Archimago les stunned and unconscious, while the 
Pagan laments that he has wounded his friend, but his regrets are brief 
and he leaves him lying there and approaches Una. The royal maiden 
gazes in “perplexitie” that she should have mistaken her own*true 
knight. Sansloy plucked her from off her palfrey, in order to look upon 
her face, but when his hands touch her, the lion rushes at him with 
gaping jaws. The Pagan was strong and he wielded his speare with skill. 


“ Eftsoones* he perced through his chaufed+ chest 
With thrilling point of deadly yron} brand, 

And launcht his lordly heart: with death opprest 

He roared aloud, whiles life forsook his stubborn brest.” 


When the faithful lion was dead, poor Una was indeed forlorn. The 
fierce Sansloy seizes her despite her tears and entreaties and bears her 
away. 

“And all the way, with great lamenting paine, 

And piteous plaintes she filleth his dull ears, 

That stony hart could riven have in twaine; 

And all the way she weeps with flowing teares.” 


The patient snow-white “asse” follows her far off, hoping to share in her 
fortunes. 
KATE Dopp. 
* Forthwith + Chaffed. t Iron. 
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UNITARIAN CATECHISM. 
IV.—Bible. (Continued.) 


50. @Q. How has the Church in general regarded the Bible as a 
whole? 

A. As being an inspired and _ infallible revelation from God. 

51. Q. Can we so regard it to-day? 

A. No; for it contains errors, and we know God could not make 
mistakes. 

52. @Q. What kind of mistakes are there? 

A. In some places, it teaches what now we know to be immoral. 
It also makes mistakes in history and in science. It also contradicts 
itself in many places. : 

53. Q. What do we mean by mistakes in science? 

A. Mistakes in astronomy, geology, &c. 

54. Q. Give an example. 

A. ‘The Jews thought the earth was flat, and that the sky was a solid 
dome ; also, that the sun and stars were made only to give us light. 

55. Q. Give another example. 

A. The creation story. 

56. @Q. What, then, is the Bible. 

A. It is a record of the religious life and teachings of the ancient 
Hebrews and of the early Christian Churches. 

57. Q. How does it compare with the religious books of other 
peoples? 

A, Itis the grandest one of them all. 

oe Q. Does it contain God’s word? 

Yes: but only in part and mixed with many errors. 

56 Q. What is God’s perfect word ? 

All truth. 

‘e Q. Is Revelation finished ? 

A. No: every new truth is a new Revelation. 

61. Q. Does God speak to the world now ? 

A. Yes: to all who listen and try to understand him. 

62. Q. Ifthe Bible is not perfect, why should we study it ? 

A. In the first place, the literature and art of the world are full of it. 
We need to be familiar with it, so as to understand them. 

63. Q. Why else? 

A. Because it teaches us how religion grows and what men have 
felt and thought about it in the past. 

64. Q. Is there any other reason? 

A. Yes: rightly used, it will help our personal religious lives more 
than any other one book. 

65. Q. How should we study it 

A, With our eyes open to its real nature. 

66. Q. What is its real nature? 

A. Itis a human book. In some parts, its teaching is barbarous 
and cruel, being the work of a barbarous age. It is full of magic and 
miracle. Most of its writers knew little of God’s real way of governing 
the world. 

67. Q. Wherein, then, is its great value? 
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A. It shows the growth of religious ideas from barbarism up to the 
sweet spiritual teaching of Jesus. 

68. Q. What are the most valuable parts of the Bible? 

A. Those that tell us of the life and teachings of Jesus. 

69. Q. How do they help us? 

A. By showing us that a life like his is possible, and by winning us 
to love it. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT demurs to some portions of Mr. Savage’s 
Biblical Criticism in our last issue. We need hardly say that Mr. Savage 
was simply expressing his own views on the origin and value of the 
different books ; and there is no doubt much difference of opinion on 
many of the questions, even among Unitarian scholars and thinkers. 

By thetime this number reaches our readers, the Breakfast and 
Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association will have taken place. 
Professor Carpenter and other friends of the Association will have 
delivered their speeches, and Rev. Charles Hargrove his paper. It will 
be a busy week, with the Anniversary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the National Conference meetings. 

THE annual report of the Sunday School Association notices the 
interesting fact that Dr. Martineau entered his eighty-seventh year on 
Tuesday, 21st April, and yet he had undertaken to teach a Sunday after- 
noon class all through the winter. This is surely a noble and worthy 
example for the ablest and most experinced members of our churches to 
follow. 

THE friends and supporters of the Sunday School Association have 
all along contended that a reverent and reasonable religious faith is 
possible and practicable, and may be taught—should be taught—to 
children. Whatever views one may hold in regard to “ National 
~Education independent of Ecclesiastical Control,” it must be clear 
to all observant minds that there is no hope of any Government ever 
framing a Syllabus of Religious Instruction that would satisfy those 
who really care for religion at all. 

THE ideal which the Sunday School Association sets before itself is to 
encourage and strengthen the growth, and to extend the influence, of a 
large-minded and noble-hearted Religion,—a religion which, as far as is 
possible, it shall not be needful for the child to cast off and disown when 
he becomes a man. 

THE Committee desire to acknowledge the generous and devoted 
services of all who are working in connection with our Sunday Schools in 
every part of the country. 

THOSE of our readers who are studying Rev. Frank Walters’ papers 
on Robert Browning, may like to be reminded that the poet’s birthday 
was May 7th, 1812. 

THE Manchester District Association have just published, in book 
form, an edition of their popular Hymns and Choral Songs. We can 
confidently recommend the collection as a cheap and excellent one, 
Copies may be had at Essex Hall, in cloth or paper covers, 


